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his  publication  is  a brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  Land  Grant  College  idea  and  its  influence  in 
the  growth  of  our  educational  system.  The  Centennial  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  Colleges  Act 
is  one  of  the  four  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  observing  in  1962. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


APRIL  25,  1962 

Commemorating  the  establishment  of  the  General  Land  Office,  predecessor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Administration  of  the  Federal  public  lands  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  General  Land  Office  on  April  25,  1812. 


a 


MAY  20,  1962 


Commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1862.  This  program 
was  effective  in  thirty  of  the  States.  In  all,  there  were  1,622,107  final  entries  embracing 
270,216,844  acres. 


JULY  I,  1962 


Centennial  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroads  Act  of  July  1,  1862.  Grants  of  the  public 
lands  were  made  directly  to  these  roads  to  facilitate  the  building  of  the  transportation 
links  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  shore. 


JULY  2,  1962 
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Centennial  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  Act  of  July  2,  1862.  More  than 
11,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  granted  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  in  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico. 


^■n  July  1862 in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil 

War President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  two  acts 

which  were  to  help  to  mold  the  future  of  the  Nation 
which  he  was  then  struggling  to  preserve.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Homestead  Act  provided,  in 
Carl  Sandburg’s  words,  “a  farm  free  to  any  man  who 
wanted  to  put  a plow  into  unbroken  sod”. 

The  Morrill  Act  donated  more  than  11,000,000  acres 
of  Federal  Land  to  endow  at  least  one  University 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Thus,  even  as  the 
Nation  trembled  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  the 
vast  lands  of  the  American  West  were  open  to  final 
settlement.  A new  America  of  unbound  abundance 
began  to  grow  and  the  mdSt  ambitious  and  fruitful 
system  of  higher  education  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  developed. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

November  1961 
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■■IH  centnry  ago  the  United  States  Congress  created  a per- 
petual educational  trust  out  of  the  public  domain. 

The  Land  Grant  Agricultural  College  Act,  signed  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862,  set  aside  a part  of 
the  Nation’s  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  in  each  State.  The  “Morrill  Act,’’  as  the  law  became 
known,  provided  for  a grant  of  30,000  acres  to  the  various  States 
for  each  Senator  or  Representative. 

The  public  lands  from  which  the  grants  were  made  were  at 
that  tirhe  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Land  Office.  In 
1946  the  General  Land  Office  was  consolidated  with  the  Grazing 
Service  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  enactment  of  the  “Morrill  Act’’  was  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  agitation,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for  some 
uniform  method  of  giving  Federal  assistarfCe  to  the  States  for  the 
improvement  of  colleges  and  universities.  While  the  dedication 
of  land  from  the  public  domain  for  school  purposes  was  not  a new 
concept  in  1862,  no  formula  had  been  developed  before  that  date 
which  had  assured  equal  participation. 


Between  1800  and  1862,  the  various  States  had  petitioned 
the  Federal  Government  for  lands  to  be  used  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  such  as  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  mute.  It 
remained  for  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  however,  to  bring  forth  a 
uniform  method  of  distributing  lands  to  the  States  for  higher 
educational  purposes. 


As  early  as  1785,  the  Continental  Congress  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a survey  of  the  public  domain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reserving  one  section  out  of  every  township  “for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  common  schools  within  said  town- 
ship.’’ This  provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1785  was  the  genesis 
of  the  policy  of  reserving  lands  from  the  public  domain  for 
educational  purposes. 

In  1787,  Congress  set  aside  “not  more  than  two  townships 
to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  a university....’’  This 
Act  was  passed  specifically  for  the  lands  in  the  Ohio  purchase. 
In  later  years  Congress  extended  the  University  site  principle  of 
the  1787  Act  to  a majority  of  the  public  land  States,  usually 
through  provisions  in  the  acts  of  admission  to  statehood.^ 

Commissioner  Justin  Butterfield  of  the  General  Land  Office 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  usage  of  the  public  lands  to  endow 
institutions  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  Thirteen  years  before  the  “Morrill  Act’’  became 
law.  Commissioner  Butterfield  recommended  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  November  28,  1849,  that  a small  portion 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  public  lands  be  used  to  establish  agri- 
cultural colleges.  This  was  one  year  before  Jonathan  Turner, 
the  great  Illinois  exponent  of  the  Land  Grant  College  idea, 
unveiled  his  plan  for  industrial  colleges,-^  to  be  financed  by 
funds  Illinois  and  other  States  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  public  land  sales. 

^ See  table  which  follows. 

2 "A  Plan  for  a State  University  for  the  industrial  Classes”  presented 
May  13,  1830,  at  the  Illinois  Teachers  Institute,  Criggsville,  Illinois. 


The  Old Iowa  State  University. 

Iowa  received  the  first  grant,  240,000  acres. 


In  his  important  recommendation  for  le^lative  action, 
Butterfield  wrote: 

“With  an  industrious  population  possessing  extraordinary 
ingenuity  our  country,  it  is  believed,  would  soon  stand 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  suitable 
rewards  were  held  out  by  the  government  for  important 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 
This  could  be  done  by  the  appropriation,  for  the  purpose, 
of  a small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
It  would  be  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  a numerous  and 
highly  valuable  body  of  our  citizens. 

“Commerce  and  manufacturers,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  have^  been  fostered  by  this  government,  whilst 
agriculture,  mechanics,  and  the  arts  and  sciences, 
though  equally  important,  have  been  comparatively 
neglected.  ”3 

Where  or  when  the  demand  began  for  Federal  endowment 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  uncertain.  Many  men  in  ever>’ 
area  of  the  Nation  under  as  many  different  sets  of  circumstances 
contributed  toward  the  idea  in  some  fashion.  Some  of  the  States 
had  established  colleges  of  agriculture  and  some  States  had 
petitioned  Congress  to  make  grants  for  agricultural  colleges. 

Representative  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  whose  name  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  said  he  first  got 
the  idea  about  1856. 

Justin  Smith  Morrill  of  Vermont  first  introduced  his  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  14,  1857.  Not 


^ Annu.A  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
November  28,  1849,  p.  4. 


until  February  of  1859  did  a bill  pass  Congress.  Some  idea  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  times  and  conflict  is  indicated  in  .that 
President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  Morrill  bill  oh  grounds,  among 
other  things,  that  it  was  “the  most  unpropitious  moment  for 
the  passage. 

The  President  felt  that  Congress  did  not  have  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  donate  land  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes,  and  set  forth  the  opinion  in  his  veto  message  that  the 
bill  would  confuse  the  already  strained  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  States. 

The  Presidential  veto  did  not  discourage  Mr.  Morrill,  and 
in  December  1861  he  again  introduced  a bill  to  authorize  the  land 
grant  colleges.  This  time,  however,  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  acted  unfavorably  on  the  bill  and  the  proposal  lost 
force  until  May  2,  1862,  when  Senator  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio 
introduced  a similar  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
passed  that  chamber  in  June.  When  it  reached  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representative  Morrill  prevailed  apon  that 
chamber  to  act  on  Senator  Wade’s  proposal  because  “It  is 
essentially  the  same  bill  ihat  has  been  repeatedly  before  the 
House.’’  It  sailed  through  that  chamber  and  went  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  promptly  signed  it  into  law.  While  it  was  the 
Wade  bill  which  passed  Congress  and  became  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862,  nevertheless  the  authorizing  statute  is  commonly 
accepted  as  “The  Morrill  Act. Morrill  said  Wade  introduced 
the  bill  at  his  request. 

President  Lincoln,  in  signing  the  bill  into  law,  praised 
Congress  for  dedicating  a part  of  the  public  domain  to  such  a 

Richardson,  James  D.  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  1789—  l‘S97-  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 


worthwhile  endeavor.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Lincoln  gave  no 
credit  to  Butterfield,  whom  he  had  opposed  vigorously  for  the 
appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  a job 
Lincoln  himself  had  desired  very  much.  5 

The  Act  did  not  establish  specific  curriculum  standards, 
but  stipulated  that  liberal  and  practical ■ education  was  to  be 
promoted  through  “such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.’^  Military  tactics  were  re- 
quired to  be  taught,  however,  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  Mr.  Morrill  and  h‘is  colleagues  were  able  to 
obtain  passage  during  that  critical  time  in  American  history, 
according  to  scholars  of  that  period. 

The  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  became  a milestone  in  American 
education.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  ac- 
claimed the  Act  as  the  beginning  of  a “new  LAND  policy’’ 
based  upon  a more  liberal  and  judicious  use  of  the  land.  It  was 
an  act  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  America  during  the  turbulent 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  Perhaps  it  wafe  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  at  a time  when 
over  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  Nation  was  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

The  State  of  Iowa  was  the  first  to  make  application  for  an 
agricultural  college  land  grant.  The  State  received  240,000 
acres,  from  which  the  college  eventually  realized  more  than 
$500,000  in  revenue.  Vermont,  Mr.  Morrill’s  home  State,  filed 
for  a grant  shortly  after  Iowa  and  that  University  received 
150,000  acres  in  scrip,  which  it  subsequently  sold  for 
over  $170,000. 6 
1897,  pp.  343-550. 

^Thomas,  Benjamin  P.,  Abraham  Lincoln.  New  York:  Alfred  Knopf, 

1932,  p.  128. 

^ "Land  Grant  Fact  Book,"  The  American  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ACT  OF  COnSSBSS,  JULY  &.  188& 

^ / 


€c  ide  s^v^ia/  un</  ^^U^cU&g  t^^ec4  ma^  ^ict>i'e^  /4e  o^  G^Ucu^uie 

% i^ecAamt£  ^~l_ 

^ are^^C^e/  (4e  ^tezfu^  j-z/i/  uci^  ame/, 

^mdtP  ituj  eex^a  aeni/y  a c^ttm  ^ 

noi  ^>C4i0td^  dy  ^Ae  /ai  &oAA  /c  £ittms^,  ftmt/  frtfty 

Ay  <Ae  JSSJe.TEf^  ^ >aiA  STATE,  acccuAtty  4>  aj^ynmene.  ATTJSTEI  BY  TWO  WITKESSES.  t»  ^w»  /4e 


^^s^^nx-isas,  tm  ^UnaMce  o^  /Ae  G^ci  c/  ^CMytexJ  ^/y  erOPAA  '‘OAx.^Ae^  A>na/€ny 


m.  / 


iAu  citUUim^i ; tAe  /cca£icm  Ay  GAM/ytu^j  tn  iAc  fAz/m  oActP  m£n4p;7t£A  /o  A mziA  t'm  ret/tre 

iyuAtP  c^  a ^fiU  c^ vA^A  u ^Au.- 

^3nii  ^cxip  go.  / for  “#nf  ^nartfr  ^fclion.” 

^ '“  SllftffOTt  bf^it  klI0irtl,  '^A{a/  {Azj  SeWt  teAen  Aa/y  assiyn^A  anA  ft^i£^f£A  Ay  ^tec  «^zw/o,  anAP  jucA 
'^'olttiAcUfy  e^  iA  ^<uA  (^^ia^e  aj  €Ae  ae^  c^ ^Ae  A£ryL>A/uU  iAur^  m^y  Aftyxa/e,  m>iy  A.  ^aii^itA^uA  <2/  any  -A£znA 
^IAtwAA&A  ^SAtaiea  tm  JtUe^e^t^  c^ a Axa£t^  "^ne  .^a^tiUP  a (^eciicn."  oP ^p  any  yuan^Uy 
tm  AyaA za&At‘tMcn  Alh  ^Aan  "^ne  .^aaUeP  nzAt£  mz£:A  A><ait^  tj  iajCtn  tn 

(^ec^ton"—^A  A>ca/tom  <S?  A iaiUc^cA  V€tcani ^luAAe  AnA  at4.Ay4S£:i  ta  entiy  at  ^iPtiate  jaA  a/  Jirp 

t/Ma,  mihfiX'L  LAUDS  £XCL¥DSD:  anA  teAtAi  iA  ayyieyaie  Aea/tcn  o/A  ^Af  c/atmz-unAeP  ^A^  AaiA  ac/  may  A laAen  tn 
*my  iA  mfAct/i  AntAaltcn  oj  to  iA  yaan/Py  /ccai^A  tn  any  cxe  ^Aem.  y^/,  tn  vtZ/u£  c^ £^^LeM 

AnttlaiPm  tm  iA  (^^a/ule,  "nc^  mat-e  iAn  A/ns  GA^V/ttm  G€ci£i"  €A  UiaA ayyiyu£c  ttntAP  »atA  aci 

cam  A Aca^^A tmt/Am  iA  AfTuP  *'c^ any  cmc  c^ <A  Q//o/£J." 

n unAsP  my  ^anA  anA  S£a/ e^  iA  ^/^^aUmrni  /A  oAuuaP  an 
^A  J^<J^SArAAAr  Aay  . GA  fAp  / . anA 

iA  GAtA^cnAcntx  c^ iA  ^AmPA  iAe  AjAt^A^ ^ 

CA 


Scrip  was  given  to  the  States  that  did  not  have  public 
domain  within  their  borders.  It  was  a certificate  or  authorization 
to  these  States  to  select  lands  in  States  where  the  Federal 
Government  did  own  land.  But  since  one  State  could  nof  own 
land  in  another  State  most  States  sold  their  scrip  for  cash  at  the 
nominal  rate  of  SI. 25  an  acre  or  less. 

A majority  of  the  States  receiving  scrip  certificates  sold 
them  immediately  on  the  open  market,  and  established  an  edu- 
cational trust  from  the  proceeds.  A few  States  retained  ownership 
of  the  scrip  and  sold  the  certificates  at  a later  date  when  land 
prices  were  higher. 

Eight  years  after  the  passage  of  the  “Morrill  Act,”  thirty- 
seven  State  governments  had  applied  for  land  grants.  Once  the 
applications  were  received,  the  plats  were  recorded  and  for- 
warded to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  thereby  passed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

The  idea  of  enrolling  in  a college  for  the  study  of  agri- 
culture was  not  readily  accepted.  There  was  a surprising  amount 
of  public  apathy  to  the  new  colleges.  In  1876,  its  first  year  of 
operation,  Louisiana  State  University  had  five  faculty  members 
and  only  three  students.  The  Illinois  Agricultural  College 
employed  four  professors,  who  taught  41  students.  West  Virginia 
had  39  students  with  one  professor  for  every  three  students. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduated  -an  agricultural  student.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
did  not  have  a student  enrolled  in  an  agricultural  course 
until  1889. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  Century,  advocates  of  the 
land  grant  agriculture  institutions  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  the 
idea  alive  in  the  face  of  the  passive  interest,  and,  at  times, 
vociferous  public  criticism. 


Since  1862  Congress  has  enacted  numerous  laws  assisting 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  In  1889  Congress 
passed  the  Hatch  Act,  which  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  a year  to  each  school  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  experiment  stations.  The  monies  were  to  come  from  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  second 
“Morrill  Act”  of  1890  authorized  an  annual  endowment  of 
$25,000  to  each  Land  Grant  College,  and  the  Nelson  Amendment 
of  1908  doubled  the  amount; 

Today,  the  68  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
fifty  States  and  Puerto  Rico  constitute  a vital  part  of  our  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  While  they  amount  to  less  than 
five  percent  of  the  total  number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
they  enroll  more  than  twenty  percent  of  all  the  students  attending 
college  in  the  United  States.  In  1959  over  600,000  students 
were  enrolled  for  degree  credit  in  the  land  grant  colleges.  In  the 
same  year,  100,000  received  degrees. 

The  schools  stand  as  a living  and  ever  growing  endowment 
from  the  great  public  domain. 

Since  1862  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  trans- 
ferred title  to  over  11,500,000  acres  from  the  public  domain  to 
establish  the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  system. 

In  the  150-year  history  of  public  lands  in  the  United  States 
over  one  billion  acres  has  been  transferred  from  the  public 
domain  for  homesteads,  railroads,  establishment  of  schools 
systems,  and  various  other  beneficial  programs. 

Today,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for 
the  conservation,  management,  and  development  of  some  477  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  Nation’s  public  lands.  This  includes  the 


AND  THE  New Holland  Library, 

Washington  State  University. 

168  million  acres  of  national  land  reserve  located  in  27  States, 
plus  some  309  million  acres  of  other  federally  owned  lands,  most 
of  which  are  located  in  Alaska.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administers  mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  other 
federally  owned  lands,  on  former  Federal  lands  where  minerals 
have  been  reserved  in  public  ownership,  and  on  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

In  1960,  receipts  from  the  disposition  of  public  lands  and 
resources  under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  amounted  to 
$371,067,867.  The  operating  and  construction  budget  for  BLM 
in  1960  was  $27,193,000. 


ACT  OF  1862  AND  SUCCEEDING  ACTS 
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lUnder  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1785  and  succeeding  Acts, 
2 Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1787  and  succeeding  Acts. 
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